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in which social lines are drawn as strictly as in the
most aristocratic white community. To prove that
the negroes are not emotional, these aristocrats
among them are likely to insist upon rigid formal-
ity in their church services and upon meticulous
correctness in all the details of social gatherings.
Since many of these individuals have a very large
admixture of white blood, occasionally one crosses
the barrier and "goes white." Removal to a new
town or city gives the opportunity to cut loose from
all previous associations and to start a new life.
The transition is extremely difficult, of course, and
requires much care and discretion, but it has been
made. The greater part of them nevertheless re-
main negroes in the eyes of the law, however much
they strive to separate themselves in thought and
action from the rest of their kind. It is this small
class of "intellectuals" who were Booker T. Wash-
ington's bitterest enemies. His theory that the
negro should first devote himself to obtaining eco-
nomic independence and should leave the adjust-
ment of social relations to the future was de-
nounced as treason to the race. Washington's op-
portunism was even more obnoxious to them than
is the superior attitude of the whites. They de-
nounced him as a trimmer, a time-server, and a